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ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE 
GOVERNMENT 



BY CHARLES B. BBEWER 



A becent writer, while deploring the inahility to control 
Congressional extravagance, likened the President's Econ- 
omy Commission to an attempt at " saving at the spigot " 
by " discharging some poor clerk here and there," while 
" np on the hill," as Congress is referred to in Washington, 
they were " wasting at the bung " with no veto plug ap- 
parent for stopping the bung. 

Be that as it may, it is always necessary to start some- 
where, and it is well, perhaps, to remember the old precept 
to care for the dimes and the dollars will care for them- 
selves. 

The Government is such a huge affair, a consumer of 
such enormous proportion, that large economy is often pos- 
sible in details which in other quarters would appear parsi- 
monious. Too much, however, should not be expected. The 
impression prevalent in many quarters as to the extent of 
possible economies in the executive departments has been 
" singularly exaggerated, and this misconception is harm- 
ful," to use the words of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Laborious saving in the executive departments is discour- 
aged by the public expecting any such saving as $300,000,000 
a year, as has been broadly proclaimed possible, " for econ- 
omy which is accomplished can only be produced by labori- 
ous, painstaking, and persistent methods and devotion," he 
continued. 

Much has been accomplished. The question is a live one 
in all the departments. Many examples have been cited by 
other writers showing how pure scientific shop management 
practised on a small scale has met with most beneficial re- 
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suits in the navy-yards, and also how a large amount of 
work of a similar character has heen done in naval vessels 
afloat, under scientific principles, though not there known 
under this name. The results of these efforts have been 
demonstrated in the wonderful work at target-practice, 
which has made our gunnery and fleet efficiency the fore- 
most in the world. In a recent paper in the United States 
Naval Institute, Lieutenant-Commander Kalbfus states that 
attention was first seriously centered on competitive steam- 
ing on the voyage of the fleet around the world. The latter 
half of this cruise compared with the first part (around 
South America) resulted in the saving of some 2,400 tons 
of coal and over 8,000 gallons of lubricating oil, between 
San Francisco and Manila, and an additional saving in oil 
after leaving Manila of over 6,200 gallons. These econo- 
mies, while considerable in themselves, are mainly impor- 
tant because of the information they furnished for future 
steamings. 

Many economies under the various departments, though 
more recently started, have also borne fruit. Space pro- 
hibits the mention of many records of office economies now 
at hand, and reference will therefore be confined to those 
of a more or less physical character. 

THE TBEASUBY DEPARTMENT 

It is too often the case that when economy is sought the 
economist looks directly past the material end with its 
greater possibilities and sharpens his ax for the personnel. 
(And this is by no means peculiar to the Government). 
It is easy for this axman to store away the vacant desk 
and soon forget the incident unless by chance the discharged 
one stumbles into a charitable organization which main- 
tains a press connection. There is, of course, some weeding 
out of useless positions that is often necessary. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has set a most commendable example 
of how the weedingout process can be carried on humanely 
if a little trouble is taken. He has abolished in his depart- 
ment in Washington 542 useless statutory positions since 
March, 1909. But he arranged it so that those occupying 
the positions were placed in other positions made vacant 
by death and resignation. And not one,of the 542 were sepa- 
rated from the service. In and out of Washington together 
this department has abolished some 1,800 statutory posi- 
vol. cxcv. — no. 676 24 
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tions since March, 1909. The administration of the various 
offices is reported as more efficient than formerly. 

The volume of work of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing was greater in 1910 than in any previous year, and 
showed an increase of about 13 per cent, over 1909. By the 
introduction of new machinery and improved methods of ex- 
ecuting the work, such as the elimination of tints from in- 
ternal revenue stamps, reducing the size of those stamps, 
and so forth, a reduction in the cost of its work approxi- 
mating $200,000 a year has been effected. The work for 
1911 showed a further increase of four per cent. Yet a 
further saving of over $64,000 was effected by improved 
methods. The average number of sheets handled by each 
employee has grown from 58,956 in 1908 to 68,905 in 1911 
and an economy of $1,500,000 effected. 

An important economy has been the stopping of the dou- 
ble printing of Government notes, first in the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving and again in the Treasury Build- 
ing. In addition to other inconveniences, unnecessary 
countings of these notes has been cut out. 

After many experiments, machines have been perfected 
and will soon be installed in a complete laundry for washing 
old paper money returned for redemption which formerly 
has been destroyed ; investigation having developed the fact 
that at least thirty per cent, of these notes were not at 
all worn, but simply soiled. The estimated saving in such a 
simple detail as the printing of new notes to take the place 
of the old ones, as now practised, is two to three hundred 
thousand dollars yearly. 

In plate-printing as used in the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, where dampening the paper is required, it has 
been the custom from time immemorial to dampen the sheets 
by placing them between wet cloths. This crude and ex- 
pensive method, which required tbe subsequent shifting of 
the paper and its removal from between the cloths, has been 
revolutionized by a machine which successfully and expedi- 
tiously dampens the sheets of paper with the required uni- 
formity. These machines will affect an annual saving of 
approximately $42,000. 

In the same Bureau in the process of plate - printing, 
millinet cloths are used for wiping the surplus ink from the 
engraved plates. Washing these cloths is expensive, and 
the work is so exceedingly dirty that there are large de- 
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posits of sludge and waste ink in the city sewers. A proc- 
ess has been patented by which the oil and pigment is re- 
covered for sale and re-use. A private company which has 
contracted for this work is enabled to do it with an actual 
saving for the work itself, which is considerable, and at 
the same time there will be a lessening of stream pollution 
and an abolition of sewer obstruction which had been com- 
plained of by the city government. 

Of the 97,521,708 sheets of United States postage stamps 
printed in this Bureau and delivered to the various post- 
masters of the country in 1911 (an increase of about nine 
per cent, over the previous year), there has been a large 
increased demand for stamps prepared in coils for stamp- 
vending and stamp-affixing machines. This has necessitated 
a change from the crude hand methods at first employed, 
with the result that newly devised machines have been per- 
fected which do the work at a greatly reduced cost and in a 
most expeditious and satisfactory manner. An illustration 
of the absolute accuracy with which the work of this Bureau 
is performed was recently afforded when a count became 
necessary due to an investigation of alleged irregularities 
in the Post-office Department. The count of the Post-office 
inspectors, who were specially detailed for the purpose, 
showed 1,311,319,607 stamps in the vault. This coincided 
with the book balances of the Bureau to the last stamp. 

By a recent decision the Secretary of the Treasury now 
has authority for printing silver certificates for the Philip- 
pines on power presses instead of on the antiquated hand 
presses now required by law for printing United States 
money. This decision does not extend to the money used 
in the United States. As the law now stands this latter 
must be printed by hand presses. There is a provision, 
however, in Section 85 of a bill to amend the laws relat- 
ing to public printing, etc., introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Smoot, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, and reported to the Senate by him as chair- 
man of that committee on January 16, 1912, which requires 
that " Hereafter all bonds, notes, and checks shall be print- 
ed from intaglio plates on presses of such style and charac- 
ter as may be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury." 
The bill further provides that not more than twenty per 
cent, of the work shall be changed from hand presses to 
power presses in any one year. Power presses have been 
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used for several years for printing postage stamps and 
revenue stamps with satisfactory and economical results, 
and their use for printing United States money is strongly 
urged by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director 
of Printing and Engraving. Considerable opposition has 
developed to the proposed measure among the labor unions, 
and petitions directed against it, mainly from labor organi- 
zations, have reached Congress. Director Ralph states that 
there are only about 20 inefficient among 900 printers. It 
is his desire that no efficient man shall be thrown out of em- 
ployment by the use of power presses, and the reason for the 
twenty-per-cent. provision in the bill is that it will enable 
him to care for all those employees so displaced by assign- 
ing them to other work as may be necessary. Mr. Ralph is 
an ardent advocate of economy and efficiency, and has prac- 
tised it with most beneficial results for many years, as is evi- 
denced on every hand throughout the plant. He has, how- 
ever, a great heart, and never loses sight of the welfare 
of his employees. In case the bill becomes a law there is 
some doubt until further experiments are carried out as 
to whether the faces of the notes as well as the backs will be 
printed on power presses. If the backs of the money only 
are printed on power presses and one-fifth of the work is 
done, there is an estimated economy of $70,000 a year. If 
both the backs and faces are so printed and one-fifth of the 
work done, the economy is estimated at $140,000. The 
same proportion applies to other years, and there would 
thus at the end of five years be an annual saving of either 
$350,000 or $700,000 by the use of power presses. It is note- 
worthy that the estimates for these large economies, pos- 
sible because of a demand for a larger output, include an 
increase of from thirty to forty per cent, in the wages of the 
plate-printers. 

The objection of the labor unions so far raised is the in- 
creased danger of counterfeiting power-press work. Sam- 
ples with secret marks have been exhibited and no one so far, 
even the experts, have been able to distinguish them from 
other exhibits, and surprise has naturally been expressed 
that any one could profess greater solicitude for the safety 
of the currency than the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director. Much of the paper money in circulation is a 
disgrace. This bill provides a remedy, and accomplishes 
an economy at the same time and hurts no one. 
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THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Many important physical improvements have been made 
recently in the postal organization and methods tending 
to economy and efficiency. 

For the first time since 1883 the annual financial state- 
ment of the Post-office Department has shown a surplus 
instead of a deficit. At the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration in 1909 the postal service was in arrears to 
the extent of over $17,000,000, which was decidedly the 
largest deficit on record. In the brief space of two years 
this deficit has been changed into a surplus of over $200,000. 

The wiping-out of the deficit has not been accompanied 
with a curtailment of postal facilities. Important extent 
sions, on the contrary, have been made in every branch of 
the service. Since March, 1909, there have been established 
3,744 new post-offices, delivery by carrier has been provided 
in 186 additional cities, and 2,516 new rural routes, aggre- 
gating 60,679 miles, have been authorized. The force of 
postal employees has been increased by more than 8,000, 
and the total amount expended last year for salaries was 
approximately $14,000,000 greater than two years ago. 
" Thus a marked extension of the postal service and higher 
compensation for its employees have gone hand in hand 
with a vanishing deficit," to use the words of the Postmas- 
ter-General. 

Transportation of the mail by wagon and automobile in 
the cities has been placed on a mileage basis, thus regulating 
it in accordance with the amount of service performed and 
making possible important economies. Special envelopes 
formerly used for inclosing registered articles while in 
transit have been abolished. The cost of the envelopes is 
thus saved, and, more important, is the time saved in seal- 
ing, addressing, and removing them. Registered mail mat- 
ter for distant States is now distributed in sacks and jackets 
under State labels and sorted by railway postal clerks. This 
simplifies the work of the Post-office and expedites despatch. 

The manufacture of special registry transportation equip- 
ment has been discontinued. Much lighter and less expen- 
sive ordinary equipment for this class of mail is now used, 
and the cost of manufacturing is saved and the transporta- 
tion cost reduced. A policy requiring the placing of suita- 
ble receptacles for mail at the entrances of residences and 
offices as one of the conditions for the extension of city- 
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delivery service by carrier saves the postman waits at door- 
ways, which consumed a large portion of his time, and thus 
greatly expedites the delivery of mail. 

A branch of the department's shop for repairing mail- 
bags has been established in Chicago, and a very large ex- 
pense of shipping damaged bags across the country to the 
Washington repair shop avoided. Work-rooms of large 
post-offices in course of construction are now planned by a 
committee of postal experts. These experts also stand- 
ardize the equipment, selecting the best types for general 
use. 

In several large cities the principal post-office building is 
now located at the main railway station. More expeditious 
handling of both incoming and outgoing mail is thus secured. 

An event of the year was the successful organization of 
the postal-savings system. Depositories were opened ex- 
perimentally at a single post-office in each one of the forty- 
eight States and Territories. The system was rapidly ex- 
tended and now comprises practically all of the 7,500 presi- 
dential post-offices. Preparations are being made to estab- 
lish the system also in about 40,000 fourth-class offices that 
do a money-order business. The first month the total sav- 
ings amounted to only $60,252. They increased in a half- 
year to $679,310, and now, after eleven months, have reached 
a total of $11,000,000. 

Another measure adopted by the department during the 
year is shipping " monthly " and " semi-monthly " period- 
icals by fast freight. The plan will result in a large saving 
to the Government by utilizing a less expensive method of 
shipment, and will insure a quicker handling of first-class 
mail. It is estimated that the saving from the new plan 
when in full operation will amount to several million dol- 
lars a year. 

By the consolidation of the rural delivery and star-route 
services mail delivery has been extended to many thousands 
of additional patrons with little increase of expenditure, and 
the whole rural mail service is being rapidly extended. 

During the year the department completed the investiga- 
tion begun early in the administration with the object of 
determining what it costs the railways to carry the mails. 
From the statistics obtained it appears that while many of 
the railways, and particularly the larger systems, made 
heavy profits from mail transportation, certain of the lines 
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were actually carrying the mails at a loss. As a result of 
the inquiry the department recommended a plan by which 
the compensation should be determined on the basis of the 
amount of space required in cars for the handling of the 
mails instead of the present weight basis. If Congress au- 
thorizes a readjustment of railway mail pay in the manner 
suggested, it is estimated that the resulting saving to the 
Government will amount annually to about $9,000,000. 

THE WAR DEPARTMENT 

The various arsenals, at Watertown, Rock Island, Spring- 
field, and Frankfort, report many reductions in the cost of 
manufacturing guns, ammunition, cartridges for small-arms, 
harness, saddlery, and so forth, too numerous to be detailed 
here. 

A determined campaign conducted in recent years against 
desertion has resulted in reducing the number in 1911 to 
2.28 per cent, of the whole number of enlisted men, which is 
lower than any rate during the last ninety years with the 
single exception of the year 1898, when the war with Spain 
caused a great influx of many thousands of new men. 

The monument to the efficiency of United States army 
officers so rapidly nearing completion on the Isthmus re- 
quires no special mention, but those uninformed as to the 
rate of progress will note with pride that eighty-one per 
cent, of the excavation is now completed, and that this great 
task, which buried thousands of Frenchmen and finally had 
to be abandoned by them, is being carried on by the Ameri- 
cans in less than schedule time. Which means that, as 
announced by Colonel Goethals, in his address to Congress, 
and as repeated by the report of the Secretary of War, " un- 
less unforeseen catastrophe occurs, it seems certain now 
that the canal will be fully ready for ocean traffic more 
than a year before the time set for its formal opening." 

THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 

Reference has already been made to the efficiency of the 
fleet. The key-note of this work has been the placing of 
vessels on a competitive basis. Money prizes are given the 
men of the engineer's force and suitable trophies are carried 
by the vessel winning through superior speed and economy 
in coal and oil consumption, and so forth. Rules are laid 
out in a general order and their terms are strictly followed 
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by competing vessels. The Secretary of the Navy has been 
personally interested and has given the matter much special 
attention. 

In docking vessels at navy-yards there has been a pro- 
portional saving of about $46,000, or a reduction of about 
twenty per cent, as compared with the work in 1910. Ac- 
curate cost analyses at a central office, placing the yards on 
a competitive basis and furnishing full information, are 
responsible for this and many other economies at the vari- 
ous navy-yards. The Secretary recognizes and makes 
special mention of the value of securing the cheerful co- 
operation of the workmen through proper recognition of 
their initiative and more efficient effort. 

Though the steam turbine as now installed in high-speed 
vessels has greatly extended the range of speed at which 
these vessels may be safely and continuously driven, it is 
found that the reciprocating engine is about thirty per cent, 
more economical at cruising speed than the turbine and has 
about the same economy at high speeds. In view of this and 
yet in the face of almost universal adoption of the turbine 
for battle-ship propulsion by the nations of the world, the 
turbine has been abandoned in favor of the reciprocating 
engine in recent battle-ships beginning with the New York 
and Texas. The decision was arrived at after extensive 
investigation including comparative trials of the scout 
cruisers Birmingham, Chester, and Salem, and the battle- 
ships Delaware and North Dakota, where practical similar- 
ity in everything but means of propulsion placed at the dis- 
posal of this country more exact data on the subject than 
was available to any other government. 

Investigation has advanced the efficiency of wireless teleg- 
raphy by numerous experiments. Interesting experiments 
are now being made to ascertain the value of kites as sup- 
ports for aerials of ships for temporary long-distance com- 
munications. Special attention is being paid to a portable 
apparatus in anticipation of the time when all sea-going 
vessels, however small, will carry wireless apparatus. 

One million pounds of powder was manufactured in 1911 
at 33.6 cents per pound against eight hundred thousand 
pounds in 1909, which cost 43.2 cents per pound. This re- 
duction in cost has been effected in spite of the increased 
cost of cotton, largely used in its manufacture, then preva- 
lent. Yet the Chief of Ordnance states that navy smokeless 
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powder has reached such a degree of excellence that it is 
not possible to report any marked advance in quality during 
the past year. 

THE AGEICULTTJEAL DEPARTMENT 

Pages would be required to even touch on the improved 
methods of this progressive department in plant and animal 
life. 

Of especial importance to America's " largest cash crop " 
is the preparation and distribution of nine official grades of 
white American cotton which have been officially adopted 
by nine cotton exchanges and made the basis of all pur- 
chases of the New England Cotton Buyers ' Association and 
the Arkwright Club, and of all quotations by the Southern 
Cotton Buyers ' Association. Fifty sets of these grades are 
being placed in vacuum storage for use as working dupli- 
cates in future years, in order that the exact standard origi- 
nally adopted may be preserved indefinitely. 

Another work of unusual interest to those interested in 
matters of economy is the making, during the year, a total 
of about three tons, of good quality book-paper from corn- 
stalks, rice straw, hemp stalks, fish-pole bamboo, and so 
forth, and at the same time securing food-extract by-prod- 
ucts for feeding cattle. 

A line of investigation reported on by this department 
shows the variation in the cost per bushel of producing 
grain in the various States, which will be more than sur- 
prising to those who have not followed the subject of varia- 
tion in costs along other lines. This cost per bushel, in- 
cluding rental charges, varies from 30 cents in Iowa to 72 
cents in Maine for corn; from 44 cents in Montana to 96 
cents in South Carolina for wheat; and from 23 cents in 
Montana to 56 cents in Connecticut for oats. Were it pos- 
sible to enforce orders of a competent authority, it can 
readily be seen from these figures what a field would await 
the application of competitive methods similar to those ap- 
plied to battle-ship steaming referred to elsewhere. 

It will no doubt be discouraging to some who have fol- 
lowed the work of the Agricultural Department in pro- 
moting improved, inexpensive roadways to read that out 
of a total road mileage of the country (exclusive of 
Alaska and insular possessions) of some 2,200,000 miles, only 
188.000, which means 8.49 per cent., are improved. Some 
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comfort, however, can be drawn from the fact that there has 
been a considerable increase since 1904, in which year there 
were only 153,000 miles, or 7.13 per cent., of improved road- 
ways. 

GENERAL 

In February last Mr. Winthrop, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, prompted by a special circumstance, issued a 
circular inviting suggestions to promote efficiency and 
economy. Some of the suggestions which followed are 
examples of the broad field open to the President's Com- 
mission. Take the apparently insignificant question of 
wrapping-paper. On several occasions previous to the Sec- 
retary's circular it had been noticed that very heavy, stiff 
wrapping-paper was used. Soon after this the fact was also 
noted that the different departments of the Government used 
about 600,000 pounds of wrapping-paper annually. The 
matter seemed to merit consideration. An investigation 
showed that the thickness of paper used in the various de- 
partments varied from 45 pounds to 170 pounds per ream 
when reduced to a common square-yard basis. (There was 
no standard.) The mean weight of all the paper used was 
found to be 89 pounds per ream. From further investiga- 
tion it was learned that about nine-tenths of the paper in 
commercial use in Washington was 45 pounds per square- 
yard ream. The difference between 89 pounds and 45 pounds 
would mean about $15,000 annually in Uncle Sam's wrap- 
ping-paper bill. 

More important is the subject of writing-paper. Of about 
480,000 pounds used annually, about one-fourth of it weighs 
25 pounds per ream (sheets 16 inches by 21 inches), one-half 
20 pounds, and the remainder 15 pounds and less. Now 
paper of 8 pounds per ream, if of good stock, while thin, 
can be used in a great many cases, and 12-pound paper 
should answer almost any purpose. This is more important 
than it looks on the surface, for while Government letters 
are sent under penalty stamp, first-class mail, according to 
the records of the Post-office Department, cost the Govern- 
ment 49.9 cents per pound to transport and deliver. While 
8 or 12 pound paper, 100 per cent, rag, costs 20 cents per 
pound, and the paper ordinarily purchased costs only about 
12 cents per pound, yet on account of the greater number of 
sheets per pound there would be a saving of about $10,000 
annually on the purchase price of the paper, and about $100,- 
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000 annually on the mailing cost. A further advantage of 
thin paper is its great saving of much-needed file-room space. 

When the above propositions were in preparation it 
was noticed, through the advertisements, that there was a 
marked preference of purchasers for India-paper editions 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Of some twelve thousand 
sets then ordered, 89 per cent, of the purchasers wanted the 
books printed on thin paper, even at somewhat greater cost. 
As the preference of readers seemed to be so well establish- 
ed, the question was examined with a view to applying to 
Government publications the same economies proposed for 
writing-paper. Exact information as to the weight of Gov- 
ernment publications which passed through the mails was 
not obtainable, but there is a total weight annually, of frank 
and penalty mail, of about 49,000,000 pounds. The cost of 
mailing and distributing this class of mail is stated by the 
Post-office to be 12 cents per pound. 

With the information at hand that only about a half- 
million pounds of letter-paper is purchased, and allowing 
for envelopes and miscellaneous packages, it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that the printed publications amount to 
half the weight of franked and penalty mail, or about 25,- 
000,000 pounds. 

There are some fifty different weights of paper used by 
the Government Printing Office. The weight runs as high as 
88 pounds per ream (sheets 24 in. x 38 in.). That most used 
weighs 48 pounds per ream, about the same as ordinarily 
used by many publishing houses. India paper weighs 18 
pounds per ream. It was ascertained, however, that the ex- 
perience of the University Press in printing the Encyclo- 
paedia on India paper proved very expensive and showed a 
large amount of waste, and also required special press at- 
tachments on account of the unglazed surface of the paper 
and consequent proneness of the sheets to stick together. 
This, together with the high cost of paper and the limited 
amount available, seemed to prohibit the use of thin paper. 
Upon further inquiry, however, an issue of some technical 
books printed on a domestic bible paper was found which 
satisfies all requirements and costs no more to print than 
the ordinary paper. This paper is not as thin as the 
India paper, but its weight is 29 pounds per ream as com- 
pared with 48 pounds ordinarily used. 

On the above assumption, at 4 cents per pound the annual 
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cost of the requisite amount of 48-pound paper would be 
about $1,000,000, and the mailing cost about $3,000,000. The 
cost of the same quality of 29-pound paper would be about 
$900,000, and the mailing cost about $1,800,000. On this 
basis the possible annual saving to the Government would 
be $1,300,000, with the attendant advantages of ease in 
handling, saving in stowage space, and, most important, 
providing permanent records, for the thinner paper is made 
from rag instead of from wood-pulp and clay filler, which 
in a few years disintegrates. A cabinet officer called atten- 
tion to this point a few years ago. Others have predicted 
that in seventy-five years we will have no public records. ( 

In speaking of the results of his invitation for sugges- 
tions, Mr. Winthrop said his motive primarily had been to 
make each employee feel that he had a personal interest in 
the department and that the number of suggestions of value 
which had been received had much surpassed his expecta- 
tions. The suggestions received were gracefully acknowl- 
edged by a special letter in each case from the Secre- 
tary. Many industrial firms have found this " suggestion 
box " idea, where the suggestions are properly threshed 
out and followed up and where care is taken to give 
credit where credit is due, to be of great value. Where they 
result in a profit to the company, they are paid for. This, 
while not always necessary, is as it should be. For though 
there are some employees that offer suggestions so freely 
that they are unfortunately often regarded as officious, there 
are others with good ideas who are either timid or indiffer- 
ent, on whom it is necessary to use great persuasion to 
extract their ideas. 

A law authorizing a governmental suggestion box provid- 
ing for remuneration for profitable suggestions, but basing 
the amount on a small percentage of the net amount saved 
the first year or two, might prove a profitable form of per- 
suasion. 

In conclusion it may be said that the fact that, when 
dealing with such a subject as here presented, the treatment 
begins with the departments, and before it is realized it 
has, without wandering from the subject, reached the remote 
parts of the country, only emphasizes the great opportuni- 
ties which are ever awaiting the studied effort to promote 
economy and efficiency. Chahles B. Bkeweb, 



